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Trustees okay new dorm 


by Jeff Good 


A decision to build a new 
dorm, a revision of the 
board’s by-laws, the choice 
of honorary degree reci- 
pients and a resolution on 
the question of co-ed hous- 
ing, highlighted an autumn 
meeting of the college’s 
board of trustees last 
weekend. — 

The new dorm will be 
located on the land near 
Hodson Hall and will be 


_ ready for occupancy next 


fall. The land upon which 
Hodson is built was original- 
ly designated for three such 
dorms. 
Revisions of the board’s 
by-laws include an increase 
in the number of board 
members from 14 to 30. Of 
the added six members, 
three are Edmundites, two 


tightening-up of language 
which will eliminate sexist 
terms in the by-laws, a con- 
flict of interest clause was 
also introduced. The clause, 
according to President Ed- 


ward Henry, is to make sure’ 


that no member benefits un- 
fairly from his or her board 
membership. 

“In other words,’ said 
Henry, ‘“‘this clause deals 
with questions such as 
‘Should I, a board member, 
sell insurance to the 
college?’”’ 

“These revisions are the 
culmination of a three-year 
revision of the entire govern- 
ing process here at St. 
Michael’s,’’ said Henry. 
Also revised in the process 
were the statement of mis- 
sion and goals, and the stu- 
dent, faculty and ad- 
ministrative manuals. This 


by college personnel.”’ 
Another product of the 
weekend conference was the 
choice of this year’s 
honorary degree recipients. 
The names of those chosen 
cannot yet be released, as 
most have not had the time 
to respond. However, one of 
the six recipients, Timothy 
Healy, has already accepted 
the honor. Healy, president 
of Georgetown University, 
will address those gathered 
at a Nov. 1 Jubilee Mass. 
The trustees also resolved 
the question of co-ed, or “‘in- 
tegrated’’ housing. In- 
tegrated housing will be of- 
fered in apartment-style 
~dwellings such as Hodson 
and Sutton. The traditional 
dorms, however, will remain 
segregated. 
“This does not imply that 
integrated housing is con- 


are laypeople and one has 
not yet been appointed. 
In addition to a general 









Vermont officials passive 





by Bill Michaels 
College officials apparently acted within their 
authority when they allowed a former St. 


Michael’s College international student to return 


to Venezuela rather than face criminal prosecu- 
tion, according to Susan Via of the Chittenden 


County State’s Attorney’s office. 


The incident involved Alfredo Marrero, a 
former ISP student who was detained by campus 


security guards after allegedly selling am- ~ 


phetamines in Joyce Hall. After meeting with 
Security Director Donald Sutton and Student 
Life Director Michael Samara, Marrero was given 
the option of leaving voluntarily or facing possi- 
ble prosecution on undetermined charges, Mar- 
rero chose to return to his nativetountry. 

Via stated that there is no law requiring any 
person, or school, to report a criminal act to the 
police or any other authority. There is a law stat- 
ing that it is illegal to assist a person in any way 
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total overhaul, according to 
Henry, ‘‘is the product of 
thousands of hours of work 
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sidered immoral by the 
cont. on page 2 
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The 


in avoiding prosecution, she added, but failure to 
report the incident is not in itself a crime. 
crime. 

Norman Henry, district director of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service in St. 


’ Albans, told the Defender that the college had 


met its only legal requirement regarding Marrero, 
which was to notify the INS that Marrero had 
ceased to meet the criteria for his ‘‘special stu- 
dent’’ visa prior to the completion of his program. 

Henry said that colleges do not generally fur- 
nish his bureau with any more information than 
required. St. Michael’s would not have been re- 
quired to notify INS of the incident which led to 
Marrero’s reported departure for South America 
on Oct. 18, he said. 

Henry added that, in general, schools do not 
report this type of incident to authorities, 
because of the unwanted publicity they would get 
if they “‘blow the whistle any louder than they 
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Presidential campaign fever hit Burlington this week when First 
Lady Rosalynn Carter visited the Queen City to brief senior citizens 
on the President’s platform. 


Winooski, Vermont 05404 
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College action appears legal in drug incident 


’ have to.”’ 


He expressed interest in the incident, and the 
Defender has, at Henry’s request, furnished the 
INS with copies of published material relating to 
the Marrero case. 

Foreign Student Advisor Norman Lacharite 
said that he believed the former student ‘‘did not 
get away with anything”’ by being allowed to 
leave the country. Lacharite assumed that the 
college would refer any prosecutable offense to 
the authorities, and that the school let Marrero 
leave only because it felt that it did not have 
enough evidence to prosecute, he said. 

“At least that’s the way I would hope it would 
be done.”’ the advisor said. Whether the college 
had allowed Marrero to leave under these pre- 
tenses could not be confirmed. Sutton refused to 
make any statement regarding the incident and 
Samara could not be reached for comment before 


.press time. 
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Athletic programs undergo 
examination by task force 


with library facilities and 
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Ted Mondale, son of Vice-president Walter Mondale, recited the Carter platform for SMC students in 
the Alliot Hall lobby Sunday night. 


by C. G. Meehan 

Student Association 
President Molly Dwyer re- 
counted action taken by the 
college board of trustees this 
weekend, and athletic direc- 
tor Edward Markey discuss- 
ed a review of the college 
sports program during Tues- 
day’s meeting of the General 
Assembly. 

According to Dwyer, the 
trustees unanimously ap- 
proved the construction of a 
new dormitory, to be ready 
for occupancy by 
September. The trustees 
also discussed problems 


the possibility of adding a 
varsity hockey team to the 
athletic program Dwyer 
said. The board postponed 
action on both topics until 
its next meeting in 
February. 

Edward Markey announc- 
ed that the entire athletic 
program at St. Michael’s is 
undergoing a review by the 
Athletic Task Force. 

According to Markey, the 
purpose of the review is to 
“analyze and improve, 
wherever possible, the 


athletic and recreation pro- 
cont. on page 6 
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Anderson, Carter deadlock in SMC survey 


by Jacqueline Smith 

Jimmy Carter and John Anderson are tied in 
the 1980 race for president among St. Michael’s 
College students surveyed by the Defender last 
week. 

The study indicated that 85 percent of the 89 
survey resondents intend to vote for president on 
Nov. 4. Carter and Anderson each received 33 
percent from those 76 persons who said they 
would vote. Ronald Reagan followed with 14 per- 
cent, and Barry Commoner with four percent. 
Secretary of State Edmund Muskie received one 
vote of confidence. 

Sixteen percent of those planning to vote were 
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still undecided as to who they would choose. 

The written survey was sent to 500 randomly 
chosen students, both on and off campus. How- 
ever, no more than 18 percent of the students 
responded, rendering the results scientifically in- 
conclusive. 

A response rate of 40 percent would have been 
necessary if the Defender were to predict SMC 
student voting behavior within a seven percent 
margin of error, according to sociology professor 
Vincent Bolduc. 

Among those who said they would not vote for 
president, 54 percent were not registered. 
Another 21 percent said they were not satisfied 


with the choice of candidates. 

One student cited lack of knowledge about the 
candidates and issues while another cited a lack 
of support for the American electoral system as 
reasons for not voting. 

Voters and non-voters alike were asked what 
they felt was the most important issue in the 
1980 campaign. Foreign policy and the economy 
ranked as the number one concerns, as evidenced 
by 22 percent of the student response. 

Other major issues cited were: the hostages in 
Iran, 15 percent; defense and inflation, 12 percent 
each; energy, 11 percent; war, 10 percent; and 
unemployment, 9 percent. 
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Rathskeller Club _ 


On Monday, Nov. 3, 
in conjunction with 
Monday Night Football, 
the Rathskeller will be having 
another bottled beer special. 
Same prices as last time. 


Come On By!! 


Cheray Hall to be renovated 


by Suzanne Dulude 

St. Michael’s College has 
been awarded two $50,000 
grants from IBM and from 
the Kresge Foundation for 
the renovation of the Cheray 
Science Hall. The IBM 
funds will be used to further 
develop the Master of 
Science Administration 
(MSA) program, create a 
management laboratory and 
to help renovate the 
building. 

“Through this gift, IBM 
has demonstrated once 
again that it has a genuine 
concern with the community 
and its institutions in which 
its plants operate,” said 
SMC President Edward L. 
Henry of the grant. Henry 
said the MSA degree, the on- 
ly one of its kind in Ver- 
mont, is based on a study in 
the field of administration, 
applicable to both the profit- 
making sector and govern- 
ment. Henry also said that 
he was pleased that IBM 


recognized the college’s 75: 


years of service to the Ver- 
mont community with this 
substantial gift. 

Under the terms of the 
challenge grant from the 
Kresge Foundation of Troy, 


Mich., the Kresge funds will 
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be used for the replacement 
of electrical, gas, and water 
systems damaged by age, 
heavy use and a recent fire. 
Also required is an addition 
to provide safe chemical 
storage. 

SMC applied for this 
grant last January, accor- 
ding to Pat Peterson, Coor- 





, =S=— it 
dinator of Grant and Plan 
Giving. The college was one 





of 208 
selected out of 1,349 ap- 
plicants in the United States 
and Canada to share in the 
$37.3 million awarded by the 
Kresge Foundation in 1980. 

Established in 1924, the 
Kresge Foundation was 


organizations . 


created solely through the 
personal gifts of the late 
Sebastian S. Kresge, 


founder of K-Mart and the . 


Kresge chain of retail stores. 
In the past 60 years, ap- 
propriations of over $383 
million have been made to 
institutions in the areas of 





vices, the arts, social weltare 
and conservation. 

The science building, con- 
structed in 1949 at a cost of 
$500,000, houses 
classrooms, laboratories and 
offices for the biology, 
chemistry, physics and en- 


vironmental sciences pro- 


grams. 








Trustees study library, 


note student concerns — 


* cont. from page 1 


president. Rather, the new 


“‘mixed’’ arrangement was. 


seen by the trustees as ‘‘in 
the best interests of educa- 
tional demands and the need 
for privacy,”’ he said. 

When asked if the trustees 
had discussed the problem 
of the inadequately stocked 
and over-crowded library, 
Henry replied affirmatively. 
He saw the problem as 
divisible into two different 
but related elements: the 
problem of space and the 
problem of resources. 

Henry said the trustees 
had been impressed by the 
concern expressed by stu- 
dents on the library pro- 
blem. He indicated that the 
inadequacy of books was be- 
ing dealt with immediately. 

“Although all the money 
budgeted to the library has 
been allocated, we are at- 
tempting to re-direct some 
other funds toward the pur- 
chase of new books,’’ Henry 
said. 

The question of construct- 


;\ing a library extension will 
’ be dealt with in the spring, 


when a professional consul- 
tant centracted by the col- 


lege will have completed a 
study, the president’ an- 
nounced. 

“It’s not difficult to make 
a decision to put-up a dorm 
because it is self-financing,”’ 
Henry remarked. ‘‘A lib 
is not.’’ Henry added, ‘‘How- 
ever, 


the essential elements of a 
good college; as soon as we 
get a grasp on what is lack- 
ing, library needs will be 
given a high priority.” 
Student Association Pres- 
ident Molly Dwyer, along 
with several other students, 


took part in the trustee | 


meeting. 

“IT was very impressed,” 
Dwyer commented. ‘The 
opinions of all students plac- 
ed on committees was val- 
ued. The trustees really 
listened to us; which is quite 


a bit different than simply — 


asking us our opinions.” 
The senior history major, 


added, ‘‘I want to maintain 


the library as an_ issue.’ 


My feeling is that library im- _ 


provements should come: 
before a third dorm; it’s a 


problem that has been. 


neglected for ten years.” 


the trustees realize 
that a good library is one of — 
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Student skier hit by truck 
undergoes surgery today 





By George Cordes 

A student who was in 
training for the 
Michael’s College ski team 
was hit by a pick-up truck 
while riding his bicycle last 
week. 

Jack T. Irvin, a senior, 
was dragged 40 feet by the 
front of the truck when he 
fell from his bike and into its 
path. Irvin is currently in 
the DeGoesbriand unit of 
the Medical Center Hospital 


broken vertabrae. 
The accident, which occur- 
red at 4:30 p.m. last Thurs- 


_ day on Route 15 while Irvin 


St. - 


was “going to Mallett’s 
Bay” reportedly involved an 
employee of the college driv- 


. ing the truck. This could not 


with a shoulder, a few ribs, a -- 


vertebrae, and his tailbone, 
broken. 

“All I remember is diving 
forward toward the pave- 
ment,” Irvin said when ask- 
ed about the accident. The 
_ student is scheduled for 
surgery today to fuse the 
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be confirmed. 

Michael Samara, director 
of student affairs, said he 
was called at home at 6 p.m. 
that day, and told that Ir- 
vin’s front wheel had hit the 
back wheel 
bicyclist, causing him to fall. 


Irvin was cycling to train. 


for skiing with several other 
team members. 

By 9 p.m., Samara said, he 
received a report that the 
student had no neurological 
problems or _ internal 
bleeding. 

Irvin said that, following 


of another . 


the operation, he will be con- 
fined to bed for two weeks, 
after which he will wear a 
body cast for three months, 


and then a brace for three 


months more. 
He will be able to return to 


_ Campus after two weeks in 


the hospital, he said. But the 
student, who was to have 
graduated in December, 
said, ‘‘I’m not sure if I’ll be 


‘able to finish school this 


semester.”’ 

The Essex Junction 
police, who responded to the 
accident, could offer no fur- 


’ ther information concerning 


the incident. 

‘A lot of people have come 
by”’ to visit him, or to show 
their concern, Irvin said. 
The native of Lake Placid, 
N.Y., said his family has 
been up twice to visit him. 





David Walsh Photo 
Accident victim Jack Irvin rests comfortably while Father Stapleton 
and roommate George Riely visit. Irvin suffered severe back injuries 
when he was struck by a vehicle while bicycling on Route-15 with 
friends last Thursday afternoon. 
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MAC’S PIZZA & SUBS 

Holiday Give-A-Way 
When you order from MAC’S 

WIN A CHANCE TO WIN: 


Ist prize — Rossignol Ski Touring Package $200.00 value 
2nd prize — A Weekend For Two in Montreal $100.00 value 
3rd prizes — 16” pizza with the works 
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A dismal decision 


The incumbent executive, Jimmy Carter, debated the for 
mer governor of California, Ronald Reagan, on Tuesday 
night — and lost. 

The president lost, however, only the contest for come- 
backs, witticisms and one-liners that Reagan has been so 
famous for during his campaign. 

When Reagan addressed a question from Barbara Walters 
of ABC News, he said, ‘‘Well, Barbara, you’ve asked that 
question twice (once to the president), and I think it deserves 
at least one answer.’’ He then proceeded to evade the ques: 
tion at least as effectively as Carter had. 

Such a parley was typical of every question presented to 
the candidates during the two-hour television debate. Carter 
cited statistics, which Reagan deemed an error, then proceed- 
ed to recount Reagan’s position on an issue, which the gover- 
nor again, patronizingly corrected. 

The Tuesday night debate was, in effect, a contest between 
different sets of statistics. Data corrections were frequent on 
both sides, with the issues receiving only cursory attention. 

Carter expressed his concern over nuclear proliferation in 
terrorist countries by citing a conversation with his daughter 
Amy. 

Reagan emphasized the problem of inner-city deterioration 


with the tale of the poor city-dweller who pleaded, ‘‘Is there 


reason to hope?” 

Evidently not. 

The two major party candidates, though differing drastic- 
ally in their approaches to national problems, come. up on 
basically the same side of every issue — increased defense 
spending, increased ‘‘aid”’ to the poor and minorities, a sup- 
posed cut in taxes, and equality for women (though, in 
Reagan's case, equality means the rejection of ERA). 

The same, old political rhetoric. 

Both Carter and Reagan faced each other with arguments 
based on wordy — but essentially groundless — personal con- 
victions. Carter said he represents the middle-of-the-road 
among presidents of the last two decades. What good does 
such a position do the country in 1980? 

Reagan, through his proposed rejection of Salt II and 
police enforcement-like view of the U.S. in world affairs, 
seems destined to increase the likelihood of war whether in- 
tended or not. How long would such an attitude be endured in 
world politics? 

Of the two dehating candidates, Carter provided the more 


sensible and substantial answers to questions asked by jour- 


nalists. “ 

But neither man represents an adequate choice for presi 
dent, especially lo college students concerned enough to vote. 
The “college vote” will probably go to independent John 
Anderson, : 

More socially minded students will vote for Barry Com- 
moner of the Citizens’ Party, or for Libertarian Ed Clark. 
Communist-minded voters will tend toward Gus Hall 

But the firm entrenchment of the largely undemocratic 
two-party system makes the election of any of these ‘‘other™ 
choices highly unlikely. Stili, student voters should exercise 
their privilege according t« conscience, and reject the 
Democratic and Republican  indidates running for presi- 
dent. CC 
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J. Good critique 


To the editor: 

We like Mr. 
editorials better when they 
recount his European adven- 
tures such as smuggling co- 
caine out of ‘‘loose’’ Amster- 
dam back to “‘tight’’ Paris. 
When he turns his satirical 
wit to political issues, we 
wonder what he’s up to. 
Sometimes, we don’t have 
any trouble. He’s not crazy 
about Reagan or Carter’s 
economic policy. He thinks 
Commoner’s attitude 
toward the Soviets is 
“dangerously naive.’ And 
he sustains some high irony 
concerning the social status 
of Anderson buttons. But 
when he tackles church/state 
issues, we wonder who’s 
spoofing whom? 

We suppose the key to Mr. 
Good's style is sarcasm. The 
problem with this 
sophisticated affection is 
that it requires a blowing 
out of proportion of the op- 
ponent’s view and a rather 
heavy hand with the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum. The ques- 
tion is, are there some issues 
that do not — if one wishes 
to sustain intellectual hones- 


ty — lend themselves to this . 


approach. 

In ‘Christianity: Isn't it 
the American Way?’ Mr. 
Good takes on, in a stunning 
tour de force, the ‘‘Moral 
Majority’’ and Cardinal 
Medeiros. How, while we 
find it a bit distressing to 
team up with Southern Bap- 
tist puritans, there's 
nothing like an_ editorial 
from Mr. Good’s pen to 
make even that enterprise 
appear in a favorable light. 

If Mr. Good had deplored 
the Electric Church's equa: 
tion of the Gospel message 
with bourgeouse liberalism 
(a la Milton Friedman with a 
side order of Alexander 


Good’s | 


Editorial Page 





A night of fright 


Haig), we would be currently 
writing a panagyric on his 
editorial virtues and private- 
ly regretting the 
misunderstandings we've 
had with him in the past. As 
it stands, though, we 
wonder just what Mr. Good 
sees as a proper relation bet- 
ween church and state. His 
recent note on the subject 
would seem to equally sup- 
port one of three possible 
theses: 

1. There should be no rela- 
tion between church and 
state; neither has anything 
to say to the other; 

2. Both have a rightful 
autonomy within their 
spheres; and 

3. This one is tough to ar- 
ticulate fairly, but perhaps 
the church should merely 
consecrate the status quo 
and act as a sort of depart- 
ment of the state. 

Thus, we would urge Mr. 
Good to seize the gauntlet of 
refutation by telling us ex- 
actly what he means, 
thereby making us look silly 
by proving he really knows 
what he’s talking about. 

A Clifford Tassie 
Shelburne 


Anderson vote 


To the editor: 

In their October 26th en- 
dorsement of John Ander- 
son by the Burlington Free 
Press, they say, ‘‘To reject 








To our readers: 


-but worse, a hypocrite. And 


_ best candidate. Especially in 


Letters 
the best candidate because 
he may have a slim chance of 
victory is to deny that the 
presidential election process 
is aimed at putting the most 
qualified candidate in the 
White House.” 

Along those same lines, a 
UVM social science pro- 
fessor recently told a 
class that, ‘“The purpose of ~ 
American democracy is that 
a person is supposed to vote 
for the individual whom he 
or she feels is the best can- 


didate. Any person who does 
not do so is not only a fool, 


‘ 
ae 
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anyone who sacrifices a good 
candidate — thinking, by do- 
ing so, to stop another can- 
didate — will find that such 
“games” usually wind up 
back-firing. If you feel that — 
one candidate is good, and — 
the two alternatives are not, 
making a martyr of the good 
candidate is not an in- 
telligent alternative, even if 
one of the poor candidatesis  —-_—~ 
far less desirable than the == 
other. That person is a fool br 
and a hypocrite who allows 
one poor candidate to force 
him or her to vote for 
another poor candidate.” 
My message is this: don’t 
let anti-Reagan hysteria 
force you to make a martyr 
of John Anderson if you tru- 
ly feel that Anderson is the 
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Vermont and the Northeast, 
where the three-way race is 
close, a vote for Anderson 
really is a vote for Anderson. 


Got a gripe? Write us at the 4 
Defender, Box 295. All letters a 


must be signed. 
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Will America risk greatness November 4? 


’ by Jeff Good 
“That greatness shall never touch the life of 


man without destruction.” 
— Sophocles, Antigone 


“This is America, the land of opportunity. My 
child can be anything . . . even president!’’ This 
statement has achieved almost archetypal status 
in the United States; if we have not heard it 
directly from our own mother’s lips, it is only 
because the belief it implies is so unquestioningly 
accepted as truth that verbalization seems 
unnecessary. It represents that upon which our 
country was founded: the vision of America as a 
place where, as nowhere else, every person can 
realize his or her dreams. Like many American 
children, I used to want to be president .. . I’m 
not sure I want to anymore. 


To be elected president of the United States 
was once a great honor; now it is almost 
something to be ashamed ot. Whoever wins this 
Nov. 4 will take office with the knowledge 
that his many detractors are to be found not only 
in the ranks of those who voted for his opponents, 
but also among those who voted only for ‘‘the 


lesser of two evils.’’ He will have won office not 


by virtues of his ability to lead the nation, or even 
because of his political showmanship. Rather, he 
will have assumed our country’s most important 
position largely due to the complacence of an 
American public whose only common conviction 
is that they are helpless to affect any major 
change. Doesn’t sound like a very good way to 
begin what will surely be a tumultuous and 
crucial four years, does it? 

Who is to blame for this tragic inertia which is 
stagnating our political system and our nation? 
Many would contend that it is the fault of the 
candidates. After all, it is they who have offered 
us three “‘choices’’ devoid of the intellectual and 
spiritual fire we have always sought in our na- 
tional leaders. I agree that the three maior can- 
didates are hopelessly inadequate. However, it 
seems that this situation is only an effect of a 
deeper, more pervasive malignancy, not its cause. 

One could say that the inadequacy of Reagan, 
Carter and Anderson is an inevitable 
characteristic of the times. The complex problems 
of our era do not afford the same simplicity of ac- 
tion that earlier leaders enjoyed. In modern 
no one man or woman can deal effectively with 
the job of president. After ail, George 
Washington did not have to worry about Russian 
missiles capable of traversing either ocean in a 
matter of minutes! This explanation has a certain 
validity; and yet, I don’t feel it truly touches the 
heart of the problem. 

It is a fact that no political system can exist 
without the support of the people it represents. 


Whether this support is manifested in active par- 


ticipation or in complacent acceptance, it is the 
essential element of any governmental system. In 
other words, we, the American people, have three 
non-choices in 1980 because we want it that way. 
This is the direct result of a perversion of values 
which has developed and is twisting our 
democratic unity into a shambles of anarchism. 

Our nation was founded on a deep belief in the 
basic goodness of men; America was to be a coun- 
try in which all men could achieve their personal 
dreams and still live together in peace. It was a 
bold attempt. Since Plato, men had recognized 
the precarious line between democracy and anar- 
chy. But our forefathers proved them wrong; 
America showed the world that a land which 
holds high the value of individual opportunity 
can still flourish as a nation. 








‘We have become a society 
of ostriches; as long as the 
sand is warm, we are . 
content to leave the job of 
governing the country to 
whoever wants to dirty 
their hands.’ 








Modern national pride does not often take note 
of, however, the cost of such a success. The men 
who signed into effect our Constitution were 
wealthy men who had good reason not to upset 
the British government; and yet they valued the 
richness of human freedom much more than 
monetary wealth. As Luigi Blanzihi pointed out, 
“Opportunity in America goes hand in hand with 
a crippling personal burden.” Therein, it seems, 
lies the key to our current malaise; we want all 
the benefits of democracy without accepting any 
of the responsibilities they imply. 

The basic responsibility of every. citizen of a 
democratic nation is the willingness to take a 
risk. Our nation was founded on a risk. Our 
ancestors dared to legitimize the belief that in- 
dividual freedom goes hand in hand with a sense 
of social responsibility. Isn’t it the supreme risk 
to go outside your own little (and yet complex) 
world and feel responsibility not only for your 
own needs, but also for the needs of others? Such 
a philosophy reflects an acknowledgement of the 
organic interrelationship of all things, of the fact 
that ‘‘we’re all in this together!”’ It’s a damn hard 
philosophy to live; yet it is the ideal upon which 
our nation was founded. 


Everywhere you look you see manifestations of 
the “reborn patriotism.’”’ And yet there seems to 
be one crucial element missing: the willingness to 
risk, to think in the larger context. Risk seems to 
be that which is most abhorent to the average 
American. Oh sure, people who take risks in the 
stock market and on the football field are ad- 
mired, even idolized; but what are they really 
risking? A few dollars, a game-winning 
touchdown? Win or lose, their lives will continue, 
not much better or worse than before. : 

But where are the true American heroes, the 
men and women who take the essential risk, who 
reject material success as the highest value and 
instead prize, above all else, human goodness? 
They are a rare breed today; like the giraffe, those 
who stick their necks out are fast becoming an en- 
dangered creature. Even on college campuses, 
traditionally the bastion of lofty ideals, 
Americans are more concerned with making a 
buck than in the plight of their less fortunate 
fellow human beings. 

Writer William Gaddis said, ‘“The only things 
worth doing are those worth failing at.’’ I don’t 
think Thomas Jefferson or John Jay would 
disagree with this statement. Yet, how many 
Americans today agree with, and live, this convic- 
tion? Not too many, it seems. 

Why is it that political decisions are determin- 
ed not by an esteem for basic human worth but by 
the demands of expediency? Why is it that our 
state and national legislatures have degenerated 
into single-issue circuses, where healthy com- 
promise has been replaced by political treachery, 
where a representative who votes his or her cons- 
cience is sure to be totally impotent? Getting 
back to the presidential contest, why is it that the 
‘‘only serious contenders”’ for that position which 
requires almost super-human courage from its 
holder are obviously cowards? 

It is because we have systematically devalued 
risk-taking. No longer are we willing to stand up 
for the value of the human being, to say ‘Hey! 
This is not the American way of doing things!”’ 
We have become a society of ostriches; as long as 
the sand is warm, we are content to leave the job 
of governing the country to whever (i.e., large cor- 
porations and special interests groups) wants to 
dirty their hands. Dismissing politics as an ‘‘exer- 
cise in futility,’’ we demand nothing more of our 
candidates than soothing words and simple 
answers. 

The strength of the American nation is not 
found in military toughness or material wealth. 
Our strength lies in the greatness of our common 
conviction, a greatness (or non-greatness) which 
is accurately reflected in the person whom we 
choose as our president. Perhaps this Nov. 4 
we should vote not as the polls tell us to, not for 
the ‘‘lesser of two evils,”’ but for the man who we 
think best represents the true American ideal, 
whatever that might be. 


Calendar of Events 





7 p.m. Boat safety 


8 p.m. “Story Theatre,”’ 


Saturday, Nov. 1 

10 a.m. Soccer game, 
University of Maine (away) 

11:30 a.m. All Saints Day 
Mass, holy day of obliga- 
tion, Chapel of St. Michael 
the Archangel 

4 p.m. Bread and Puppet 
Theatre & Word of Mouth 
Chorus performs benefit for 
Robin Lloyd, Citizen’s Party 
candidate for Congress. 
Donation, $3; Mann Hall 
Gym, Trinity College. For 
info, call 862-4929 

4:30 p.m. All Saints Day 
pre Chapel of St. Michael 
t 


7-12 p.m. Leap program, 
Bergeron Educational 
Center, x2248. 


Sunday, Nov. 2 

11 a.m. Mass, Chapel of 
St. Michael the Archangel 

1 p.m. Tripod film series, 
Bergeron Educational 
Center 

3 p.m. 17th Annual In- 
terstate Symphonic Wind 
Ensemble at UVM Music 
Recital Hall 

9 p.m. Mass, Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel 


Monday, Nov. 3 

10 a.m. ‘‘How to Look for 
a Job,”’ Dan Beards, McCar- 
thy Arts Center Recital 
Hall, x2531 
3-4 p.m. Resume writing 
workshops, Student 
Resource Center 


6:30 p.m. Social Commit- - 


tee meeting, Alliot 104 ~ 


workshop, Winooski Power 
Squadron, Jemery 43. 


Tuesday, Nov. 4 

10 a.m-3 p.m.Interviews, 
U.S. Air Force, Student 
Resource Center, sign-up re- 
quired, x2547 

2:30-3:30 p.m. Resume 
writing workshops, Student 
Resource Center 

4 p.m. College Bowl tour- 
nament, McCarthy Arts 
Center Recital Hall, x2568 

6:30 p.m. General 
Assembly meeting, Science 
104 

8 p.m. ‘Story Theatre” 
production, McCarthy Arts 
Center theater, no admission 
price but tickets required for 
all shows, x2449 


' Wednesday, Nov. 5 

9 a.m.-3 p.m. Interviews, 
Babson College on MBA 
program, Student Resource 
Center, sign-up required, 
x2547 

4-5 p.m. ‘‘How to Look for 
a Job,’”’ Student Resource 
Center, x2547 

6:30 p.m. Women’s Union 
Meeting, Alliot 106 

7 p.m. IHS Charismatic 
Prayer Group, Bergeron 
Educational Center. 


Thursday, Nov. 6 
4 p.m. College Bow] Tour- 
nament, McCarthy Arts 
Center recital hall, x2568 
6-7:30 p.m. Academic 
achievement workshop, Stu- 
dent Resource Center, x2547 


McCarthy Arts Center 
Theater, x2449 


Friday, Nov. 7 

4 p.m. College Bow] tour- 
nament, McCarthy Arts 
Center recital hall, x2568 

8 p.m. Muddy Waters, 
John Hammond, and James 
Cotton “sing the blues’’ at 
Memorial Auditorium, Burl- 
ington. Presented by the 
Lane Series, tickets $8.75, 
on sale at UVM Campus 
Ticket Store and Bailey’s 
Music Rooms. For info, call 
656-3085 

8 p.m. Andre Kole, illu- 
sionist, Ira Allen Chapel 

8 p.m. “Story Theatre,” 
McCarthy Arts Center 
Theater, tickets, x2499 
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Labor conference endures 
mishaps, examines unions 


by Fran Dwyer 

The Vermont Labor Rela- 
tions Conference held at St. 
Michael’s Oct. 23 and 24 
was plagued with problems. 

A water mzin broke, caus- 
ing the heat to be turned off 
Thursday. The original 
keynote speaker, Dennis 
Glavin, international presi- 
dent of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (U.E.), 
was ill and unable to attend, 
and Harry Loudon, SMC 
professor and conference 
director, was in the hospital 
after a heart attack. 

Despite these problems, 
the conference went on as 
planned. Edward Bloch, also 
of U.E., represented Glavin. 
Space heaters were brought 
in to combat the cold and 
the heat was turned on by 
Friday morning. 

The conference, titled 
‘‘Labor Relations, Collective 
Bargaining and Dispute Set- 
tlement,’’ covered such 
topics as the current view of 
union membership, the col- 


lective bargaining process, 
Vermont labor relations and 
the resolution of strikes and 
disputes. 

Participants in the con- 
ference included lawyers, ar- 
bitrators, union officials, 
and staff from the labor rela- 
tions field. 

Bloch, keynote speaker, 
spoke out against right-to- 
work legislation. ‘It’s an at- 
tack on the jugular,” he 
said. “It’s going to put one 
worker against the other, 
and it is supposed to.” 

Bloch spoke on current 
views of union membership, 
saying ‘‘unions can’t quan- 
tify what they can do for 
you, except guarantee you a 
struggle for things you 
believe in.’”’ Unions are ‘‘not 
the powerful monoliths they 
are portrayed as being,” he 
said. ‘‘I wish they were.”’ 

He sighted shut downs 
and runaway industry as 
two of the problems that 
unions are not equipped to 
deal with. ‘There is pressure 
to keep your nose clean, get 
the work out and not to ask 


Main Street Superette 
155 Main St., Winooski 


Deli, Groceries, Beverages 
Homemade Sandwiches 


Open daily till midnight 
Sunday till 10 p.m. 





Delicious Pizza 


Submarines 


Spaghetti - Lasagna 


& 
Assorted Italian Dishes | 


Ice Cold Drafts 
Wine 


Vt. Cheesecake 
Hot Muffins 
Brownies 


LATE NIGHT HOURS 
Tues-Sat 10 p.m.-3 a.m. 
at St. Paul St. Location 
Featuring 
Breakfast & Hot Oven Grinders _ 


Pearl Street 
Essex Jet. Shopping Center 
878-8338 


139 St. Paul St. 
Burlington 
SO4-0244 





1234 Williston Rd. 


So. Burlington 
864-9817 


questions or the jobs move 
out,”’ he said. 

Skilled jobs are turned 
over to machines, he said. 
The understanding of what 
actually goes into a job is in 
the hands of a few elite.’ 
Bloch said, ‘‘the truth is 
that in dealing with the pro- 
blems we are faced with now 


we must have new 
strength.” 
Chauncy Collins, Chair- 


man of Vermont Labor 
Forum, said, ‘It’s bad 
engineering, not bad 
workmanship that effects 
quality.” Deconceptualiza- 
tion kills any interest in 
jobs, he said. ‘‘There is-no 
pride in the work that is put 
out and it’s monotonous,” 
he said. ‘‘Management 
doesn’t care. They are just 
concerned with getting the 
work out,’’ he added. 


, eh OO 


om 





Dine coal 


Edward Bloch of United Electrical, Radio, Machine Workers of America, was t 
Symposium held at McCarthy Arts Recital Hall. 





Roeser resents handouts 


by Susan Roberts 
The business world has 
“traditionally been on the 
receiving end of governmen- 
tal largesse’ and cannot ex- 
ist without government 
generosity, according to 
Thomas F. Roeser, Quaker 
Oats Corporation president 
of government relations. 
Roeser added that he is op- 

posed to such actions. 









Thomas Roeser. 


Roeser said he is also op- 
posed to systems handouts 
by government and believes 
the United States is ap- 
proaching a ‘‘lemon 
socialism’’ by creating 
businesses because there are 
a certain number of jobs to 
be filled. Coincidentally, this 
seems to ‘‘depend on states 
with a key number of elec- 
toral votes”’ he said. 
Roeser, a visiting 








Markey to study hockey 


cont. from page 1 


gram at St. Mikes.” He said, 
“We cannot expect things to 
get better if we sit still.” 
Markey explained that the 
review was prompted by the 
Niland Report, an indepen- 
dent study done by Thomas 
Niland of LeMoyne College. 
The study examined the col- 
lege athletic program and 
made several recommenda- 
tions. ‘“‘One immediate 
recommendation was the 
elimination of the club foot- 
ball program,” Markey said. 


Markey said he was sorry © 


the football program was 
disbanded but he fully sup- 
ported the decision. ‘‘It (the 
football program) has 


become a dangerous situa- 
tion,’’ he said. 

Another recommendation 
was ‘‘a sincere analysis of 
the hockey situation.”’ 
Markey was quick to point 
out the legal implications 
that additional funding to 
raise the hockey team to a 
varsity level would pose. In 
light of Title IX, an invest- 
ment of $20,000 in hockey 
would require an equal in- 
vestment in a women’s pro- 
gram. 

“The conduct of the 
hockey team will be 


scrutinized this season,” . 


Markey said. He said that 
this criteria may be a 
deciding factor in the deci- 
sion to go varsity. 







Woodrow Wilson fellow was 
on campus last week to meet 
with students, lecture and 
participate in a debate with 
consumer advocate Robert 
B.. Choate, - 

The business industry is 
often accused of creating 
demands. “It is tough to 
create them,” said Roeser. 
He used the Quaker Oats 
cereals Quisp and Quake as 
examples of unsuccessful 
creations of demand. The 
products featured very col- 
orful cartoon characters, one 
a spaceman, the other an 
inner-earth dweller. 


The concept was aimed at © 


children because “kids (not 
parents) buy cereal,” said 
Roeser. Despite an all-out 
advertising campaign, one 
of the cereals was discon- 
tinued and the other needed 
a totally revised strategy to 
keep it on the shelves. 

In reference to the exorbi- 
tant amount of sugar in 
children’s cereals, an issue 


currently under fire from ~ 


consumerists and nutri- 
tionists. Roeser said there 
“is a demand for sugared 
cereal.’’ This demand came 
from reformers who claimed 
that children were putting 
too much sugar on their 
cereal because they didn’t 
pe the taste of the food 


plain. . 

“Sugar has been given to 
us as an inducement to eat it 
(cereal),” said Roeser. A 
“‘new generation’’ of 
reformers now say to take 
sugar off cereal, said Roeser. 
“If the industry hadn’t 
listened to reformers in the 
first place’ much time and 
money would have been sav- 
ed, he added. 

There has been an effort to 
“sell” the business com- 
munity. ‘‘Business ex- 

cont. on page 7 


bo pe al St . ree 
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John Pulieo Photo 


speaker at last week’s Labor Relations 


cont. from page 6 


ecutives trying to hype the 
industry is a mistake,’’ he 
said. The business industry 
is not great and super but 
“exists to make a profit and 
feed the people who work in 


- it,” he said. | 


Roeser tells his busines 
colleagues not to worry 
about their image because 
“business is there like the 


multiplication table.”’ 
Business is too . 


materialistic and that pro- 
blem is the next challenge 
for the industry to over- 
come, said Roeser. The 
reason for materialism is the 
“glorifying of business in 
the public sector,’’ said 
Roeser. 

’ Despite its problems, ‘‘the 
things we’ve done in this 





mous,” he said. What 
American business needs to 
learn and has not yet, is how 
to act on principle, accor- 
ding to Roeser. ‘‘Either 
there is standard of good 
and truth’’ for all or not, he 
said. 

_ Is it possible for a moral 
person to succeed in 
business today without com- 
promising his or her prin- 
ciples? “‘Yes’’, said Roeser. 
“Business is looking for” 
good people, he added. 


society for people is enor- 





‘Robert Choate. 
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‘Fellows’ debate consumer issues 


by Lisa Mulcahey 

The selling of low nutri- 
tional foods to children 
through advertising was one 
topic debated by two 
Woodrow Wilson Visiting 
Fellows on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 23. 

Robert B. Choate, con- 
sumer advocate and Har- 
vard University Fellow said 
“selling junk to children in 
massive doses”’ is a “highly 
questionable” practice. He 
said Kellogg, General 
Foods, General Mills, and 
Quaker Oats are making 
“food attractive for televi- 
sion’”’ and are not concerned 
with the nutritional value of 
products, especially cereals. 

Thomas F. Roeser, vice 
president of government 
relations at Quaker Oats 
agreed that problems do ex- 
ist in the marketing of 
cereals for children. He sug- 
gested consumers and cor- 


porations should act 
together to “‘raise the level 
of programming.” 


Consumers, with the help 
of federal funds and the 
Federal Communications 
Commission, are combatting 
the problem of commer- 
cialism, Choate said. 
Business is using its power 
to ‘“‘seek the public good” 
and provide needed services 


while allowing a ‘‘moderate . 


profit,’’ Roeser said. 

According to Roeser, “‘cor- 
porations, consumers, and 
government’’ have an 
“obligation” to point out 
discrepancies in advertising. 
- Choate said pressures 
from outside can cause a 
movement toward needed 
reforms. 

Roeser admitted that the 
food industry is not 


“perfect’’, but it is willing to 


join with consumers to ‘‘cor- 


rect public taste,” 


Choate urged all con- 
sumers to join the reforming 
of marketing and advertis- 
ing aspects of business. He 
said everyone should 
become a ‘consumer ad- 
vocate.”’ 

The two visitors also 
discussed the supplying of 
food to underdeveloped 
countries. Choate said steps 
should be taken to en- 
courage the building of 


“‘breadbaskets’”’ all over the 
world. He said world hunger 
is everyone’s ‘‘responsibili- 
ty.” Roeser agreed that 
something must be done to 
aid other countries. 
Regarding the current 
presidential campaign of the 
presidential candidates, 
Choate said Ronald Reagan 
would “‘so minimize govern- 


ment agencies’ that the 
committees would lose in- 
fluence concerning con- 
sumer issues. President 
Carter has been ‘‘slightly 
supportive,’’ but ‘‘could 
have been more forceful’ 
with consumer problems, 
Choate said. 


Roeser said he favored 


Reagan’s policies. 


“Ethics for Business and 
the Consumer’”’ was held in 
the McCarthy Arts Center 
recital hall. It was sponsored 
by the Woodrow Wilson 
Visiting Fellows program. 
Norbert Kuntz, chairman of 
the SMC history depart- 
ment, introduced the two 
debaters. 


Prospective students to visit campus 


High school students from 
Vermont, Massachusetts 


- and Connecticut have been 


invited to the college for an 
open house on Nov. 8. The 
event is designed to inform 
prospective students about 
the academic and social life 
at St. Michael’s, according 












to the public information of- 
fice. 

Visitors will arrive around 
noon. There will be a buffet 
lunch from 12 to 1 p.m. Cam- 
pus tours will be from 1 to 
2:30 p.m. From 2:30 to 4 
p.m. there will be presenta- 


_ tions from faculty, staff and 


STU 
Smuogglers'Notch 


-_|BASH BADGE 


celebrate winter at 


SMC students followed by a 
Mass at 4 p.m. 

Speakers include Jerry 
Flanagan, dean of admis- 
sions; Edward L. Henry, col- 
lege president; Ronald Pro- 
vost, academic dean -and 
Vincent Bolduc, assistant 
professor of sociology. 





ere | 
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Speaker: 


by Alan Lindsay 

Massachusetts lawyer 
William T. McGrail address- 
ed the Law Club about 
specialization in the law 
field in an informal discus- 
sion held in Bergeron Educa- 
tion Center Wednesday 
night, Oct. 22. 

A 1965 graduate of St. 
Michael’s, McGrail said, 
“There isn’t a field you can 
be interested in where 
lawyers don’t already have 
their noses under the tent.”’ 


by Michael Knott 

“It’s here. Use it,”’ said 
Ellie Dusablon of the Word 
Processing Center she 
directs in Jemery Hall. ‘‘It’s 
proving itself,’’ she said. 

The Word Processing 
Center is part of Computer 
Services and is located on 
Jemery’s second floor. It 
began operation when an ad- 
vanced processing machine, 
the Office System 6, was 
delivered to the campus in 
March, 1979 

Dusablon, then secretary 
to the director at Durick 
Library since 1967, became 
director of Word Processing 
last December when Grace 
Follmer resigned. 


lawyers 


According to McGrail, 
lawyers can practice in areas 
as specialized as reimburs- 
ment for Medicare and 
Medicaid, malpractice 
defense, labor law and inter- 


national law. McGrail works . 


as a labor relations advisor 
for. the Massachusetts 
Hospital Association. 

Club President James Kit- 
tridge said McGrail is the 
first of five possible 
speakers to address the club 
in open meetings this year. 
Proposed speakers include a 
politician, a judge and a 


The processor can print 
form letters to 20,000 peo- 
ple, but, Dusablon said, “‘It 
will print the variables — 
the salutation, addresses, or 
anything I want to insert in 
the letter.” 

The ‘OS — 6” can also 
switch the order of 
paragraphs in a document. 
“Tt can save a lot of typing,” 
she said. “It’s really a 
fascinating machine.”’ 

Although the output of 
work has ‘‘at least tripled”’ 
since December, Dusablon 
said many teachers do not 
know the machine is 
available to print exams. 

The machine holds ’’exam 
banks” that correspond to 








“QWIK STOP” 


Your favorite beverage, snacks 
and groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 


OPTOMETRISTS 


R.A. CLARK O.D. 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK O.D. 


Eye Examinations 
Prescription Glasses 
Contact Lenses 


By Appointment 
862-3223 


se 


The Only 


11 No. Willard St. 
Corner of Pearl 
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BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 


is in 


WINOOSKI 


bin, 


Where You Save By the Case Os 


Ke) 





nosey 


criminal lawyer. 

McGrail recommended a 
business major for students 
planning to apply to law 
school, and stated a need for 
good communication skills. 
But McGrail, a science ma- 
jor at St. Michael’s, said any 
major will provide adequate 
preparation for law school. 
McGrail was graduated 
from Suffolk Law School 
in1971. 

McGrail said that if a stu- 
dent can complete St. 
Michael’s he can probably 
complete law school. 


one course, on which a list of 
basic questions for exams is 
compiled. These questions 
are stored on diskettes and 
kept locked in a file cabinet 
in the office. 

The sequence of questions 
on each exam can be altered, 
and any questions can be ad- 
ded or deleted. ‘I can 
change the whole sequence,”’ 
said Dusablon. 

Dusablon stressed that 
she would be the only person 
who would see the tests. 
“You don’t have to worry 
about anything that comes 
in, because everything is 
kept confidential,’’ she said. 

The Office System 6 cost 


approximately $42,000, ac- . 
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Massachusetts lawyer William T. MacGrail spoke to the college Law 
Club on specialization within the profession Wednesday night. 


Word processing saves time as campus needs grow 


cording to Dusablon, but, 
“it has so much potential, 
it’s paid for itself,’’ she said. 

She said she foresees ‘‘in 
the near future, the need of 
another printer. It’s really 
growing.” She said the Ad- 
missions Office will be get- 
ting its own work station, 
which will save time and 
typing. ‘‘We will be able to 
put out a lot more.” 

Dusablon said the Office 
System 6 is connected to the 
main computer room across 
the hall, another conve- 
nience that will save two 
typings of a single docu- 
ment. 

Dusablon trained on cam- 
pus after being accepted as 


“David Walsh Photo 


Playing the part of the miller’s daughter Kathy Markey joins her 
fellow cast members during a dress rehearsal for next week’s Fine 


Arts department production Story Theater. The play will begin runn- - 


ing Nov. 6 at McCarthy Arts main auditorium. 








Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT. 05404 

655-1319 


M-F 7:30-5:30 


Quality Work... sa Pin it Py 


Reasonable Prices! 
e Shirts 

e Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


We welcome St. Michael's students, faculty, 
and staff. 10% discount with I.D. 


director of the office. “I real- 
ly enjoy working with 
machines,’ she said. Four 
work-study students assist 
her in processing material 
other than exams and other 
confidential documents. 
Dusablon, presently, is 
unable to take a day off or 
else the office would be 
overloaded with work. 
“We're training a back-up 
for me, someone to run the 
machine in my absence,’’ she 
said. 
The trainee is Shari Kur- 
relmeyer, a secretary in 
Computer Services. 


Story _ 
Theater. 


‘“‘Story Theatre,’’ the ma- 
jor fall theater production of 
the SMC fine arts depart- 
ment, will be presented Nov. 
6, 7 and 8 and Nov. 13, 14 
and 15 (sold out), each even- 
ing at 8 p.m. in the McCar- 
thy Arts Center theater, the 
college announced recently. 

The play, directed by 
department Chairman 
Donald Rathgeb, will be 
part of the closing 


/ ceremonies of: the college’s 


75th Jubilee year and it will 
also be an entrant in the na- 
tionwide American College 
Theater Festival competi- 
tion. The free, open-to-the 


- public show runs two hours. 


Reservations are required 
and can be made through the 
McCarthy Box Office at ext. 
2507. 

According to director 
Rathgeb, the 16 student 
players in the show make 
the tales come alive for the 
audience and give shape, 
texture and dimension to the 
story by relying heavily on 
mime. The actors must 
“communicate through their 
total being,’’ as well as 
through language. They 
play inanimate objects, 
animals, sounds, motions of 
a wave and other unor- 
thodox roles, while also 
playing human characters, 
the director explained. 

“Story Theatre” had a_ 
successful run as part of the 
St. Michael’s Playhouse, 
professional summer 
theater calendar in 1978. 


_" campus 





David Walsh Photo 


On exhibit in the McCarthy Arts Gallery is Catherine Hall’s crepe paper designs. Hall’s work emphasizes 


texture in her creations. 


Peers deal with alcohol 


by Diane Lehan 
A growing concern about 
student alcohol-related 
deaths in the last four or five 
years has lead to the forma- 
tion of the St. Michael’s 


Alcohol Resource Team. 


(SMART), according to co- 
coordinator and Student 


Resource Center counselor: 


. Lois Lynch. 

About 13 administrators, 
faculty and students com- 
prise SMART which was 
organized last year in an ef- 
fort to coordinate alcohol 
education on campus. Lynch 
and Housing Director 
Thomas Cullen are coor- 
dinators of the project. 

“When I went to school at 
UVM, St. Michael’s always 
had a reputation for heavy 
drinking and still does to 
some extent,’’ Lynch 
remarked. SMART hopes to 
downplay this reputation by 
raising the 
knowledge of alcohol on 
and by making 
- alcohol education an impor- 
.- tant part of the curriculum. 
’ This year, SMART is 
organizing a team of peer 
alcohol advisors who will 
conduct group projects and 
offer individual help to 
students who need it. The 
names of team members will 
__ be released within the next 
- few weeks, Lynch said. 
Next semester the Health 
Services Department will 
sponsor a Health Fair in con- 
junction with the Business 
Department. The fair will, 
according to Director of 
Health Services, Jane Camp- 
bell address “alcohol and 
health” and “alcohol in in- 
dustry.” 

Michael Samara, dean of 
students, has asked for more 
faculty input. In a memoran- 
dum to SMART he said, 
“We will be working more 
closely with the faculty tc 
assess how they are already 
addressing the area of 
alcohol education within 
their classrooms. and to see 


general . 


if what they’re doing can be 
expanded.”’ 

There are continuing ar- 
ticles in Founder’s Hall, the 


‘publication for alumni and 


parents, informing them of 
alcohol efforts and problems 
on campus said _ the 
memorandum. 

People should be aware of 
their drinking behavior, 
Lynch said. Alcohol affects 
one physiologically, socially 





Intramural Schedule 
Monday, November 3 — Wrestling Tournament Apia -ins 


-RSC - 4:00 p.m. 


Men’s Flag Football and Soccer - playoffs as hedhied 


Women’s Flag Football and 


Volleyball - Ross Sport: Center 


OCI vs. Muchii — 4:15, Cou 


Kappa vs. Beta — 6:15, Court 1 
KOKO vs. Staff — 6:15, Court 2 


PSI vs. GE — 7:15, Court 1 
NU vs. ISP — 7:15, Court 2 








and psychologically, and it 


must be evaluated in these 
terms, she said. 

“Nobody on this team is a 
teetotaler,’’ Lynch said. 
“We just hope that by 
understanding alcohol, 
students may better cope 
with their personal lives and 
work lives after graduation. 
It is a part of their education 
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Improved studies 
available for $50 


‘By Meg Collins 

A new study skills 
workshop came to Saint 
Michael’s campus this fall. 
It is run by Linda Holl- 
ingdale, who also works in 
the Student Resource 
Center. 

Hollingdale came to Saint 
Michael’s in August. She 
had previously worked for 
the Baldridge Co. This com- 
pany sends instructors 
around the country to teach 
reading and study skill pro- 
grams. They charge approx- 
imately $100 for a four week 
session, which meets once a 
week. ‘‘The only problem 
with these programs,’’ Holl- 


ingdale said, “‘is the instruc- _ 


tor stays for one month and 
then leaves. Now that I am 
a member of the Saint 
Michael’s staff, the students 
are welcomed and encourag- 
ed to come back and see 
me,”’ she said. 


The study skills workshop © 


was designed by Hollingdale 
and will focus on the follow- 
ing: 1) textbook reading; 2) 
time management; 3) note 
taking; 4) test taking; and 5} 


forgetting vs. memory. Ac- © 


that will extend far beyond | 
the diploma.”’ - cording to Hollingdale, 
“there is no one way of stu- 
dying, rather there are 
many, many ways.” She 
said it is the student’s 
responsibility to use more ef- 
fective ways of studying. 
The price of the workshop 


Soccer - playoffs as scheduled 


rt 1 
The money goes toward 


building a budget for the 
program. Hollingdale said, 
“It is for books, paper, han- 
douts and my salary.”’ 








‘= 


What Is A Saint? 


Tomorrow is the Feast of All Saints — a day set aside to 
honor Il the saints. Its origins are unknown, but many believe 
they lie in the May 3 dedication of the Roman Pantheon in 609 
or 610 by Boniface IV who received it from the Emperor 
Phocas. It was dedicated under the title S. Maira ad Martyres. 

The St. Michael’s College community will celebrate the 
Feast of All Saints today at 4:30 p.m. and tomorrow at 11:30 
a.m. in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel. 

According to one belief, Gregory IV (827 - 844) transferred 
the May 13 feast to Nov. 1 because provisions at that time 
were inadequate for the many pilgrims who came to Rome for 
the feast. 

The Rev. Thomas E. X. Hoar, director of campus ministry at 
St. Michael's said the reason for saints is to ‘‘hold up as ex- 
amples, men and women who have lived out their Christian 
faith in a heroic and virtuous way.'’ He added that ‘‘we ask the 
communion of saints and individuals to join us in prayer to our 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

Hoar said all the residents of heaven are saints and All 
Souls Day we pray in thanksgiving for all the saints known and 
unknown to us. 

There are thousands of saints who have been canonized — 
officiall recognized by the Church — that they have won their 
places in heaven. The title is also extended to some angels 
such as Michael and Gabriel 

In the Scriptures, however, the faithful in general are callec 
“*saints."’ 


¥ 
DEES EERE 


has gone up from $5 to $50. - 





Study skills are for both 
those who have problems 
studying and for those who 
want to avoid having pro- 
blems, Hollingdale said. She 
said, ‘‘I admire the students, 
especially, the first group, 
because they wanted to 
catch things which may give 
them trouble.”” The first 
group was mostly freshmen 
who realized the difference 
between high school and col- 
lege, Hollingdale added. 

The workshop is at the 
beginning stage, ‘‘and we 
are all very excited about 
the growth potential we are 
having,” Hollingdale con- 
cluded. 

The Rev. Maurice Ouellet, 
who has been in charge of 
previous programs said, ‘‘In 
order to do a first class job, 
we had to hire someone with 
a great deal of experience.”’ 
In the past, the programs 
were run by graduate 
students. 

Ouellet said, ‘The old pro- 
grams were concerned with 


' reading skills, while the new 
_ workshops focus on study 


habits.’’ He emphasized the 
program’s objective is to 
make students better 


_ students. Ouellet is pleased 


with this year’s program. He 
said, “‘It took four years to 
get where we are, and it will 
take three more years to get 
where we want to be.”’ 


e 9 Park Street - 


Essex Junction 
879-6441 


XS, Et. 


Phere ave pizzas and 


there are pizzas. Phere are 


grinders and there are 
are diffe: 


And the 


delicious difference is found 


grinders. Phere 


enees _ vighty 
at Falleturs tn Fssex June 
tion. 

Fallettis offers more than 
twenty giant grinder selec 


tions and pizzas come in 


|B i cA Ok Ree wh 7 Aaa TCA Uh sages 
24" party platter sizes ina 
variety of combination. For 
the light snacker, there's 
the famous Fallettis slice 
a taney sauce that vou 
Pasta 


salads. nreat platters 


wont soon forget 
sicle 
orders, and desserts round 


1] : 
out a tempting bill of tar 
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hbbobbhohoehoooete 


Vermont’s natural 
splendor is accented by 
the transition of 
seasons ... 


hbhboboehoELoeoLohe 





Saga Food Service Menu 


Friday 10/31/80 Lunch Grilled cheese 
Grilled salami and cheese 
Spanish macaroni 


Dinner Quarter lb. beef patty 
on bun 
fi Breaded baked fish - gar- 
nished with lemon slices 


Saturday 11/1/80 Brunch | Ground beef hoagie in 
Scrambled eggs 

‘ yo Dinner Baked chicken- garnished —_ 

‘ ‘es Mie gua = w/chopped green onions - | 


* Patty melt 2 
Sunday 11/2/80 Brunch Scalloped ham & potatoes 

Casserole 
Dinner Roast beef Au Jus gar- : 


INTERNSHIPS are 


Monday 11/3/80 Lunch _— Hot turkey sandwich 


Independent study ‘aot 
Dinner _ Breaded veal cutlet ar leg 
agreements must 


be submitted to the 


Spaghetti w/meat sauce 


Tuesday 11/4/80 Lunch Hamburger on bun 
w/potato chips 
Sausage and shells 


Dinner’ Grilled ham steak 
w/tangy mustard sauce 


Academic Dean by 
Wednesday, November 26th Swedish meat ball 


Wed. 11/5/80 Lunch __ Sloppy Joe on bun 


Contact 


Turkey pot pie 
Mr. Fred Schneider Dinner Baked lasagna 
Student Resource Center Batter. dipped fish 


Menu . subject to change — 
‘eer Se eS at rl a a cle a a a ae rea 





Sports 
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Field hockey destroys Vanier, 7-0 


by Judy Valente 

The St. Michael’s field 
hockey team successfully 
closed out its 1980 varsity 
campaign by registering an 
impressive 7-0 victory over 
Vanier College of Montreal 
on Saturday. Freshman 
Lynn Taplin exploded for 
five goals in the win which 
highlights St. Michael’s 
5-4-2 seasonal performance. 

“I’m satisfied with the 








” 


season,” coach Gerri Piper 
remarked after the shut-out. 
She said the overall team ef- 
fort accounted for the win. 
“Our offense moved the ball 
well, especially Taplin, but 
our defense responded when 
needed, too,’’ she said. 

Two goals by Bridget 
Lyons and three by Taplin 
gave St. Michael’s a 6-0 lead 
after the first half. Leslie 
Daigle assisted on Taplin’s 


first tally nine minutes into 
the period. Then Taplin 
scored an unassisted goal. 

Taplin collected a_hat- 
trick by the 18 minute mark 
with Lyons assisting. Lyons 
recorded a goal two minutes 
later, followed by two more 
Taplin scores. Lyons added 
an unassisted goal with only 
four seconds remaining in 
the half. 

Offense was not the only 


dominant factor in the 
game. St. Michael’s defense 
stymied Vanier’s attacks 
downfield, preventing any 
shots on goal and leaving 
SMC goalie Nancy Lubinsky 
untested. St. Michael’s ac- 
cumulated an awesome 46 


_ shots on Vanier’s goal. 


Second half action slowed 
down considerably as the 
cold, rainy atmosphere 
dampened St. Michael’s fast 


piece of moviemaking. You can taste the fear 
a xo and hear the hammering hearts.” 


— Charles Champlin, 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


RESTRICTED Under 17 requires 
accompanying Parent or Adult Guardian 


Starring 


JON VOIGHT 
BURT REYNOLDS 


MOVIE 


Fund Raiser for Outing Club 
Sunday 7 and 9 Admission $1.00 


Halloween Special 


CHANGELING with George 
C. Scott Friday Admission $1.00 
M.A.C. 


pace offense. Taplin com- 
pleted the game’s scoring 
with a goal assisted by 
Kathy O’Neil at the 
13-minute mark. 

For O’Neil, Mary Davis 

and Grace Taferner, the win 
ended four years of field 
hockey partcipation at St. 
Michael’s. 
“Grace, Kathy, and Mary 
provided the vital leadership 
needed with such an inex- 
perienced group of players,’’ 
she said. But, with a good 
deal of the young talent 
returning, Piper commented 
that ‘‘it looks good for next 
year.” 


Runners 
edged in 
last meet 


by Mark Burky 

The men’s cross country 
team finished its season by 
losing to Norwich 17-46 at 
Northfield on Oct. 22. 

The teams are scored ac- 
cording to the finishers of 
the top five runners of each 
school. The top St. Michael’s 
runner in the race was Peter 
Degnan who placed fourth, 
followed by Jay McBride, 
Bob Cartelli, Garry Har- 
rington and Tom Mulcahey. 

The team finished with a 
record of 3-8 in dual and tri- 
meets, and placed fifth out 
of seven teams in the state 
meet. First-year coach Zaf 
Bludevich described the 
year as a ‘‘character build- 
ing season.” 

The women’s team finish- 
ed its schedule with a 4-3 
mark, placing fourth out of 
four teams in the state meet. 


. “All the women improved 


tremendously,’’ Bludevich 
commented. 

“We have an excellent 
runner in Lori Ducharme, 
and Mel McGrath and 
Doreen O’Kane were noted 
for their improvement,’ 
Bludevich said. Other 
members of the team are 
Becky Munn, Karen Car- 
others, Maggie Diederich, 
Ann Walsh and Kathy 
Damiata. 

For the men, Bob Cartelli 
and Jay McBride are seen as 
the nucleus for next year’s 
team that will be missing 
two runners from gradua- 
tion. Bludevich said senior 
Tom Mulcahey was the most 
improved runner on the 
team. Other team members 
are Ron Vernier, Rob Noo- 
nan, Garry Harrington, Jeff 
Good and Mike Brown. 

“The team will be in better 
shape next year. I want 
them to run in the summer,”’ 
Bludevich said. “I’m going 
to recruit without money, 
and recruit on pride in the 
program, and on St. 
Michael’s reputation as a 
school,’’ he said. 
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Playoffs to begin next week 


by Mark Kendall 

An inspired ‘‘MAD”’ 
squad toppled previously 
unbeaten Molson from the 
top rankings with a stunn- 
ing 18-0 victory last Mon- 
day, in what proved to be 
the men’s flag football upset 
of the year. 

The win set up a five-team 
fight for top honors in flag 
football between Rolling 
Rocks (6-1), Molson (5-1), 
“Mad” (4-1), GE (8-1), and 
Omega (3-1-1). 

The game opened with 
hard hitting and stingy 
defense before Bob Steven- 
son put MAD on the board 
with a 15-yard tear up the 
middle tor paydirt. Molson s 
game was plagued with poor 
field position due in part to 
turnovers as quarterback 
Chris Kent tossed up four in- 
terceptions. 

MAD _ halfback Frank 
Silka closed out the first half 
by connecting on a 35-yard 
bomb to Jerry Cray, this 


Men’s Flag Football 
Ww. 
Rolling Rocks 6 
Molson 5 
MAD 4 
GE 3 
Omega 3 
Zeta 
NU 1 
Sigma 0 
PSI 0 


i) 


Men’s Soccer 


Bombers 
Zeta 

GE 

Sigma 
Omega 
Vegetrons II 
Vegetrons | 
PSI 

NU 


OMe nNnNwownan 


hRwoOrawwWwnNnroe M&M 


gave MAD a 12-0 halftime 
lead. In the second half, 
another Kent interception 
set up the final MAD score 
as Zilka burst 10 yards for 
the final MAD tally. 

In other men’s football ac- 
tion, the Rolling Rocks kept 
on rolling as they drubbed 
previously unbeaten Omega 
30-6. In another contest, 
Sigma and Omega battled to 
a 20-20 tie as Omega came 
from behind on a 60-yard 
touchdown pass. 

As was the case last week, 
there were no flag football or 
soccer games played last 
week as a result of forfeits. 
of forfeits. 

In two men’s soccer games 
last week, PSI won its first 
game of the season in a con- 
vincing fashion, crushing 
the Vegetrons II 5-2, while 
Sigma beat winless NU, 4-2. 

Zeta’s Jeff Pope, won the 
second archery shoot-out of 
the year over second place 
Mike Daniels of Omega, 191 


Sam Zahaykevitz placed 
third in the event along with 
OCI’s Bob Budnick. Each 
scored 171 points. Mario 
Venezia of OCI rounded oiut 
the men’s division with a 
score of 163. Betsy Mallett 
won the women’s division 
with a score of 120 followed 
by Beta’s Sheila Field with 
110. 

The fall intramural wrestl- 
ing tournament will begin 
Mondav for all interested 
men with weigh-ins at 4 in 
the Ross Sport Center. 
Wrestling matches will be 
held Tuesday through 
Thursday. 

Volleyball is now under- 
way with a full slate of 
games scheduled. All par- 
ticipants should check 
schedules for game times. 

Playoffs open next week 
for all men’s and women’s 
soccer and flag football 
teams. Matches will be 
determined according to 


final finish in the standings. — 


_Sports Shorts 


Women’s Flag Football 


L. jh Ww. L. T. 
1 0 Linnehan 3 1 0 
1 0 Muchii 2 3 0 
1 0 Lambda 1 1 1 
1 0 Omicron 1 2 0 
1 1 Kappa 0 2 0 
4 0 Trono/St. Ed’s 0 3 1 
5 0 Beta 0 3 0 
6 1 
6 0 
Women’s Soccer 

T. W. L 

0 Kappa 3 1 

0 Muchii 2 2 

1 Lambda 1 2 

0 Flying Suitcases 0 2 

0 Omicron 0 3 

0 St. Ed’s 0 4 

1 Linnehan 0 4 

0 

0 








Fall sports close bright Season — 


by Gavin Keefe 
Sports Editor 

As the cold weather sets in 
and sporting activities start 
to be moved inside, it’s time 
to consider some past perfor- 
mances and upcoming 
events. 

With all the fall teams but 
soccer done for the year, the 
fall season has_ provided 
some exciting victories and 
frustrating defeats. 

The top team this fall was 
definitely the men’s tennis 
team. The team, coached by 
Nick Cleary, compiled a sen- 
sational 10-2 record. The 
mark is the best ever by 
men's tennis at St. 
Michael’s. Mike Thomas, 
who is the only senior on the 
squad, was only defeated 
once in 12 matches. Greg 
Keller, Steve Knapp, Tim 
Walsh and Toshi Fujuware 
all recorded impressive 10-2 


records. ( 
The women’s field hockey 


team was another bright 


spot in the college’s athletic 
program. The squad finished 
with a 5-4-2 record improv- 
ing on last year’s mark of 
1-5-3. The key to the team’s 
success was the three 
seniors on the team. Mary 
Davis, Kathy O’Neil and 
Grace Taferner provided 
strong leadership during the 
season. Coach Gerri Piper 
and the field hockey team 
should be congratulated for 
their fine performance this 
year. 

While most teams are 
packing their equipment 
away for the next year, the 
men's hockey team is prac- 
ticing three times a week in 
preparation for the upcom- 
ing season. 

The Knights are still look- 


ing for a coach for the squad. © 


Club hockey president Paul 
Harrison and vice president 
Greg White are currently 
running the team. The team 
has a game scheduled to- 
night against Norwood Prep 
School at Lake Placid, N.Y. 
The team might have to 
postpone the game due to 
lack of the proper helmets 
that are required by the 
league. 

Captains for this year’s 
team are juniors Bob Mann- 
ing and Tom Farrell. 

Both the men’s and wo- 
men’s swim teams are work- 
ing out five days a week. 
Captains have been named 
by coaches Rich Reilly and 
Carol Limanek. Heading the 
men’s team are co-captains, 
senior Jeff Good and junior 
Mike Brown, while senior 
Mary Beth Russo and junior 
Maureen Keefe lead the 
women's squad. 


ocooorores 


SMC’s Jocelyn Bonneau hammers the ball over the hands of a St. 


Joseph’s College forward during an October 16 home game. SMC 


lost three games to two against the college 


Alcohol 


Advisors 


They Can Help 


They are students 
sensitive to alcohol 
issues and trained — 
in helping others. 


Chuck Kelley 
Roberta King 
Kevin Giordano 
Patricia Degnan 
Carmel Chandley 
Kim Branon 
Marianne Gorman 
Kevin Loso 

Mike Arsenault 
Paul F. Murphy 
Larry Collier 
Larry Johnson 
Roger Focher 
Francie Ziminsky 


Senior 208 
_ Lyons 306 
Founders 400 
St. Ed’s 
Trono 105 
St. Ed’s 
Lyons 210 
Alumni 350 
Alumni 205 
Joyce 153 
Founders 407 
Alumni 150 
Joyce 263 
25 Lakeshore Dr. 
Colchester 
Lyons 359 
25 Lakeshore Dr. 
Colchester 
Purtill 203 


x2392 
x2488 
655-2637 
x2204 
x2420 
x2204 
x2487 
x2243 
x2482 
x2276 
x2264 
x2241 
x2279nee 


Mary Hayes 
Ann Comer 


x2288 35 


Paul Meaney x2429 


Contact Alcohol 


any Peer 
Advisor for confidential help 
and information about alcohol 
issues or personal concerns. 





879-6430 | 


879-6430 ff} 





